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ince the first two official U.S. 
postage stamps were issued in 
New York City on July 1, 1847 
—a 5-cent Benjamin Franklin and- 
a 10-cent George Washington 
these “sticking plasters’’ have been 
an integral part of the U.S. postal 
world. 

But today many of us take post- 
age stamps for granted and fail to 
appreciate their rich history and 
importance to the Postal Service. 
To renew and kindle interest in this 
Hhesteleac-talaslelie:) Beleeleltta gm entCMCIitts 
of Postal Life takes a look at the 
re (oir-tate Maveyete(ouatl muvese(eMe)s 
stamps.and_stamp collecting. 

The idea for postage stamps 
originated in Great Britain in 1836 
or 1837 with Sir Rowland Hill, a 
schoolmaster. 

Sir Rowland was staying at an 
inn where the postman called with 


_a letter for one of the maids. Sir 


Rowland was standing by when 
the maid looked at the letter, which 
was collect, and returned it to the 
postman, saying, “You will just 
have to destroy it; I can’t pay the 
postage.” Sympathetic to the maid’s 
plight, Sir Rowland gallantly paid 
the charge, the maid took the letter 
and the postman left. 

“I’m sorry you did that,” said 
the maid. “My sweetheart and | 
have adopted the plan of putting 
our messages on the outside of the 
letters. We read those messages 
and then turn the letter back. In 
that way it doesn’t cost us anything 
to exchange messages.” 

Sir Rowland began to think that 
the-English Post Office Department 
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should devise some scheme for re-+ 
oititetet-m@ebaserbuinsclae) mele tet 
Plate Melti@e) @etcMesleltt-4itetertiteeats 
idea for postage stamps 

In 1840, the “sticking plasters 
as the stamps were derisively re- 
ferred to, were introduced in Eng 
land. Meanwhile, in the United 
States, Congress at first refused to 
authorize such stamps. If post- 
masters wanted their own, they 
had to come up with them at their 
own expense. However, in 1847, 
Postmaster General Cave Johnson 
ECE itatlibvarle) (cokes eh@tilack @eve 
gress of this practical benefit, and 
adhesive postage stamps were au- 
thorized. 

Stamp collecting followed nat- 
urally, particularly after Jan. 1, 
1856 when prepayment of postage 
was enforced. 

Called a hobby of kids and kings 
stamp collecting has steadily in- 
creased in popularity. That's be- 
cause there is a story—sometimes 
fascinating, sometimes little- 
known, always interesting—behind 
every postage stamp the United 
States has issued since 1847 

The Postal Service promotes 
stamp collecting “for the fun of it 
But for the serious collector, it can 
also be a sound financial invest- 
ment. For example, a small, two- 
color stamp reproduction of a Cur- 
tiss Jenny airplane that cost 24 
cents in 1918 is valued at $150,000 
today. The reason: the plane was 
flying upside down on the postage 
stamp—the most celebrated error 
on U.S. stamps. @ 
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A STAMP 


want people to think of space 

as a marvelous, wonderful 

place where they would like to 
go,” says Robert McCall, design- 
er of 14 U.S. space stamps, eight of 
them issued at Cape Canaveral, FL, 
this past spring. 

Like most artists, McCall consid- 
ers the opportunity to create a com- 
memorative stamp a special privi- 
lege. He was chosen by the Post- 
master General's Citizens’ Stamp 
Advisory Committee to design the 
space stamps because of his indi- 
vidual artistic style and familiarity 
with the subject matter. 

“All artists,” says McCall, “paint 
things that interest them most. My 
chief interest now is projecting 
space as realistically as possible.” 

McCall's latest Postal Service 
commission was the block of eight 
stamps issued after the successful 
flight of the space shuttle this past 
spring to commemorate our na- 
tion’s achievements in space. 
“When viewed together,” McCall 
says, “the block of eight Space 
Achievement Stamps forms a 
single meaningful composition, 
with Earth the dominant symbol 
around which the rest is structured. 

“The space shuttle in the stamp 
design plays a predominant role be- 


continued 


With a rocket providing a dramatic back- 
drop, Jim Bryant, sectional center man- 
ager/postmaster Orlando, FL, addresses 
Cape Canaveral crowd at first day of issue 
ceremonies for eight space stamps. On 
the dais, left to right, are: Space Shuttle 
astronauts Robert Crippen and John W 
Young; Jim Finch, SAPMG Finance; 
Bryant; Richard Smith, director, NASA 
Kennedy Space Center; and Robert 
McCall, designer of the stamps. Inset, 
Young and Crippen flank McCail with his 
space stamps design 
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cause it was such a significant mis- 
sion. Truly a great victory for our 

nation. It’s opened up the highway 
to space for the first time,” he says. 

McCall’s other space stamps 
include the U.S. in Space—Decade 
of Achievement pair, Skylab, 
Pioneer, Apollo Soyuz, and Viking 
Mission to Mars. 

“Of all the stamps I’ve de- 
signed,” says McCall, “the Space 
Achievement Stamps are my favor- 
ites. 

“Space is awesome and beautiful. 
I wanted to bring bright color to the 
stamps to symbolize a happy en- 











vironment. I want space to look in- 
viting ; often, the blackness of 
space makes it look foreboding. 
The more we learn to deal with 
space, the more interesting it will 
be.” 

McCall’s interest in space ex- 
tends beyond his art. He sees a 
future of plasma engines, atomic 
powered spacecraft and space 
habitats. 

“My guess is that it will be easier 
to go into space than we antici- 
pated, just like (the space shuttle) 
Columbia was so successful and 
walking in space was so easy for 


Robert McCall sketches astronauts as they suit up for Space Shuttle launch (inset) 
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the astronauts. The big investment 
in space will come as the industrial 
applications become evident for 
things that cannot possibly be pro- 
duced on Earth, like pure chemicals 
and pure crystals used for micro 
chips and micro circuits. 

“We stand on the threshold of a 
wonderful time in the affairs of 
man. With the space shuttle open- 
ing a broad new highway into 
space, the opportunities that lie 
ahead for benefiting mankind seem 
bright indeed.” m 

—Pat McCabe 























Joseph Creamer, right, an 
engraver at the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, 
does about five stamp en- 
gravings a year. Here, and 
above, he is concentra- 
ting on U.S. Desert Plants 
stamps to be issued in 
Tucson, AZ, in October. 
Creamer says, ‘‘An en- 
graving is interpreting 
any piece of artwork in 
lines, dashes and dots.” 
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Top: Frank Waslick, a designer at the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, works 
on his creation, U.S. Desert Plants stamps. 
Center: A pressman puts ink on one of the 
large presses the Bureau uses to print 
approximately 27 billion postage stamps 

a year. Below: Riffling stamps after they've 
come off the press 











Lynne Shah cancels philatelic covers in 
St. Paul Post Office. 


WITH 


ractice makes perfect. 

When Lynne Shah has to can- 

cel philatelic covers, she prac- 
tices on sheets she makes up “so I 
can hit the stamps the right way.” 

Shah, 39, an Express Mail tech- 
nician in the St. Paul, MN, Post 
Office, cancels philatelic covers and 
is acutely aware that damaged cov- 
ers break a collector's heart. 

A few miles away, in the Minne- 
apolis Air Mail Facility, Burt Trum- 
bower, 36, a distribution clerk who 
cancels some of the first flight cov- 
ers that come through his office, is 
meticulous as well. “I feel those 
people (collectors) are paying for 
this service, and if we’re doing it 
(canceling) we should do it well,” 
he says. 

Philatelic covers are envelopes, 
postal cards or aerogrammes can- 
celed on dates of particular signif- 
icance to philatelists. They include 
first day covers—those bearing a 
new stamp and canceled “First Day 
of Issue” to show the date and 
place of first sale. The Postal Serv- 
ice designates a single post office to 
have exclusive sale rights on the 
first day. 


At the AMF and at the St. Paul 
Post Office, philatelic covers also 
receive preferential treatment by 
being pouched separately so they 
do not have to go through the regu- 
lar mail stream. This prevents the 
possibility of defacing a collector’s 
cover by, for example, the use of 
rubber bands which bend, fold or 
mutilate the envelope; over-can- 
celing, back stamping or smear- 
ing of the cancellation mark; finger- 
prints or smudges; and the use of 
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destination labels pasted on the 
envelope. 

“The philatelic services provided 
are a source not only of significant 
revenue but also good will,” says 
Gordon Morison, Assistant Post- 
master General for Customer Serv- 
ices. ““This good will is compro- 
mised whenever philatelic covers 
are carelessly handled by postal 
employees. These covers are usu- 
ally identified by a design printed 
on the left side of the envelope.’”’m 





October is 
collecting month... 


“Discover Stamp Collecting—The Hobby of a Lifetime”’ is the theme 
of National Stamp Collecting Month, Oct. 1-31, and will include 
issuance of a special souvenir card, unusual post office lobby dis- 
plays and philatelic gift items. The Postal Service is sponsoring the 
observance in cooperation with the Council of Philatelic Organizations 
which includes national, regional and local organizations involved 

in all aspects of stamp collecting. 











STAMPS FOR TOMORROW 


he Citizens’ Stamp Advisory 
Committee reviews all sugges- 
tions for postage stamp and 
postal stationery subjects the 
Postal Service receives each year— 
roughly 4,000 in 1980—and recom- 
mends subjects and designs to the 
Postmaster General, who makes 
the final decision on what stamps 
are issued and when. 

The advisory committee is com- 
posed of artists, historians, educa- 
tors, stamp collectors and the direc- 
tor of the Treasury Department's 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
where most U.S. stamps and all 
aerogrammes are manufactured. 
Current committee members are: 

Retired Postal Service District 
Manager/ Postmaster Theodric C. 
Bland; actor Ernest Borgnine; engi- 
neer Emerson Clark; Harry Clem- 
ents, director, Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing; Prof. Wilbur J. 
Cohen, former Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare; Belmont 
Faries (chairman), editor and phila- 
telic writer; Raul Gandara, retired 
fire chief of Puerto Rico; Dr. C. 
Douglas Lewis, curator of sculp- 
ture, National Gallery of Art; re- 
tired businessman Edward Mallek; 
author and historian James A. 
Michener; historian and educator 
Dr. Virginia Noelke; accredited 
stamp show judge Mary Ann 
Owens; educator John Sawyer III; 
educator John C. Weaver; and 
graphics consultant Derry Noyes. 
Design coordinators for the com- 
mittee are designer and typogra- 
pher Bradbury Thompson and 
Howard E. Paine, art director of 
National Geographic. 

Because of the time required to 
print and distribute new issues, the 
committee makes its recommenda- 
tions at least two years in advance 
of proposed issue dates. 
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During an average year, the 
committee selects about 15 com- 
memorative subjects to be devel- 
oped fully as designs and presented 
to the Postmaster General for con- 
sideration. These are chosen from 
the thousands of subject recom- 
mendations received annually. The 
committee also selects subjects and 
develops designs for regular issues 
as required by postal operations, 
paying a standard fee of $1,500 for 
each accepted single design, less for 
each design in a block or a set of 
stamps. 

While the subject matter por- 
trayed on commemoratives is prac- 
tically unlimited, every proposed 
subject and design must be effec- 
tive when reproduced in the com- 
paratively small size of a postage 
stamp. 

There are also seven standards 
for stamp selection. They are: 

1. No living person shall be 
honored by portrayal on any U.S. 
postage stamp. 

2. All postage stamps, including 
commemoratives, honoring indi- 
viduals, will be issued preferably 


on significant anniversaries of their 
births and not before 10 years after 
their deaths. (The only exceptions 
are for past U.S. Presidents who 
are honored with a memorial stamp 
on the first birth anniversary fol- 
lowing their death.) 

3. Commemoratives of historical 
significance are considered for issu- 
ance on even-date anniversaries, 
beginning preferably with the 50th 
year and continuing at 50-year 
intervals. 

4. Only themes and events of 
widespread national appeal and 
significance are eligible as subjects. 

5. Charitable organizations per 
se are not considered appropriate 
subjects for stamps. 

6. Commemoratives are not 
issued to honor fraternal, political 
or sectarian organizations, com- 
mercial enterprises or specific prod- 
ucts. 

7. Nor are stamps issued for 
cities, towns, municipalities, coun- 
ties, schools or institutions of 


higher learning since so many are 


reaching anniversaries primarily of 
local or regional significance. @ 


Author and historian James A. Michener and consultant 
Derry Noyes review a suggestion for a stamp subject. 








Arte Johnson of ‘‘Laugh In’”’ fame. 


ou’d think that being a televi- 
¥ ses star would help in stamp 
collecting. Not so, says Arte 
Johnson. “They (stamp dealers 
and other collectors) just treat me 
like one of the guys.” 

The Emmy Award-winning star 
of the early 70s TV hit, “Laugh In,” 
and star of numerous stage and 
television shows since then, has 
been collecting stamps for the past 
15 years. 

“Sometimes a dealer will men- 
tion in a letter that he saw me on 
television,” says Johnson, but when 
it comes to buying or selling 
stamps, it’s all business and there’s 
no advantage in being a well- 
known personality. 

“The only aid I might have is 
that I travel a lot so that I have ac- 
cess to many dealers in different 
cities,” adds the articulate actor 
who spent part of the past summer 
doing the play, “Sugar,” in Fort 
Worth, TX. Johnson’s home is a 
small house in Los Angeles. 

“One of the things I love doing 
when I’m home is going into my 
sitting room and going through my 
stamp inventory,” he says. 

Johnson got into philately by 
chance while working in Milwau- 
kee. “I was walking past a store 
and some stamps caught my fancy. 
I thought to myself: They’re like 
small paintings.” 

Although his collection is varied, 
Johnson specializes in first day cov- 
ers. He does a lot of his accumulat- 
ing by mail. “I know certain 
sources across the country who are 


THE COLLEC 


specialists in the British Common- 
wealth, or Australia, or whatever, 
and I find it’s easy to deal by mail. 

“When I’m on the road, one of 
the first things I do when I get into 
a new town is look up the stamp 
dealers and go visit the shops. It’s 
one of the primary things I do 
when traveling,” says the veteran 
actor. “I can easily spend a half- 
day at it, and I'll pick up two or 
three stamps here, two or three 
there. I won’t spend a lot. Maybe 
$3.50 in one store, $6.80 in another. 
It’s fun; you can play ticky-tacky,” 
he adds with a smile. 

In addition, Johnson subscribes 
to all the major stamp publications 
and is a member of the American 
Philatelic Society and the American 
First Day Cover Society. 

Before he leaves home, Johnson 
makes lists of the stamps he’s 
looking for on 3x5 cards. “Like 
most collectors, I started with the 
current stamps and am working 
back, filling gaps and holes.” 

Even at stamp shows, with many 
people in attendance, Johnson is 
not easily recognized. 

Though he got into stamp col- 
lecting as an adult, Johnson is an 
advocate of young people becom- 
ing collectors. “It’s the most mar- 
velous thing, for parents, for chil- 
dren. I’ve learned history from it. 
Of all the educational aids, it’s the 
least used by the schools and it’s 
the least expensive to get involved 
with,” he says. 

“You can learn history and geog- 
raphy from stamps, you can learn 


black history, you can learn agri- 
culture. It’s the greatest teaching 
aid. 

“And it’s a private thing, too,” 
cominents Johnson. “Many people 
collect but don’t talk about it. I 
just found out my business agent 
collects full sheets.” 

Johnson then related a story 
about an old college friend from 
the University of Illinois whom he 
sees from time to time and whom 
he just found out was a stamp col- 
lector also. “It happens so often,” 
says the performer. “People don’t 
volunteer information about their 
stamp collections,” but they’ll glad- 
ly discuss stamps if asked. 

And just to keep the image of 
that funny little guy with the Ger- 
man accent from “Laugh-In” or the 
elderly gentleman slowly sliding 
off a bench after being mugged by 
an ungentle woman, Johnson rat- 
tled off about five hard to pro- 
nounce South Pacific islands from 
which he has first day covers. 

Best known for his “Laugh-In” 
performances, Johnson has been 
performing on stage and television 
for many years, his forte being 
varied characterizations. 

When asked if there is anything 
the Postal Service can do to help 
collectors, Johnson says there sure 
is: “Don’t put those zone markers 
on first day covers and don’t mark 
in ink on those envelopes which 
are obviously valuable to collec- 
tors.” = 

—David Mazer 








Bob Anderson, a student in the 

Garlough Elementary School in 
West St. Paul, MN. That’s why he 
collects stamps and is a member of 
one of 350 Benjamin Franklin 
Stamp Clubs in the St. Paul Man- 
agement Sectional Center. 

There are about 43,000 Ben 
Franklin clubs nationally, set up to 
interest youngsters in grades four 
through six in the fascinating world 
of stamp collecting. 

Local postal employees organize 
the clubs, and in St. Paul, Jerry 
Lorentz, a former letter carrier and 
now a superintendent of station 
and branch opérations, is the North 
Star District coordinator for these 
clubs. He is one of more than 1,500 
postal employees who act as co- 
ordinators and project leaders in 
this national program. 

Like many other organizers and 
coordinators, Lorentz is a collector 
himself; he started his hobby as a 
child. Studies indicate that two- 
thirds of adult collectors began 
their stamp collecting in their 
youth, many of them before they 
were 12, and that the average col- 
lector makes philately a hobby of 
31 years or more. 

Lorentz speaks before Ben 
Frankliners two to three times a 
week, and in the past years he esti- 
mates he’s met with about 12,000 
students. Across the country, the 
average Ben Franklin Club has 20 
to 25 members. 

All clubs are run at the local level 


T hey’re neat,” says 12-year old 
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and get started when a teacher or 
school administrator contacts the 
local postmaster. 

“I don’t consider it work going 
out to the clubs,” Lorentz says. “It’s 
gratification if I can turn someone 
away from watching TV and stimu- 
late them to go down the philatelic 
trail, so to speak.” 

When he talks to the club mem- 
bers he relates stamps to their 
studies—geography, history, civ- 
ics. “I think Ben Franklin is a tre- 
mendous program. The kids are 
turned on, and by going back as 
often as I can to speak to the same 
groups, we’re rekindling their in- 
terests in stamp collecting. 

“Fifty to 60 percent of the kids 


I talk to become stamp collectors 
initially, and I’ve also interested 
some of their teachers in becoming 
collectors.” 

Like many other stamp collec- 
tors, Lorentz specializes—in Civil 
War and World War II patriotic 
covers—and some of the young- 
sters he talks to have begun to 
specialize, too. Twelve-year-old 
Tracie Montez, for instance, col- 
lects “the real pretty ones” and Pat 
Chester, 9, collects stamps from 
different nations to help him “learn 
about other countries.” 

But John Torso, 11, puts the 
stamp hobby in perspective for 
himself and many others: “I just 
like collecting them.” & 


Benjamin Franklin clubbers at Garlough Elementary School in West St. Paul, MN, are all 
oohs and aahs during meeting as they learn about the wonderful world of philately. 
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on’t tell John Savard that 
stamp collectors don’t like a 
lot of new issues. “Some 


people come in here with beads of 


sweat on their foreheads like they’re 


going through cigarette withdrawal 
if there’s not a new issue for two 
weeks,” says the clerk-in-charge of 
St. Paul, MN’s Pioneer Postal 
Emporium. 

Savard, 56, has been a philatelic 
clerk since 1972, and the center he 
and Ruben Ruiz run does about 
$300,000 in business a year. “Our 
best year was in 1976 because of 
the Bicentennial when we did 
$530,000,” adds Savard. 

The philatelic center, one of the 
first of its kind in the nation, is 
located in an office building about 
a block-and-a-half from the St. 
Paul Main Post Office. 

There are approximately 300 
U.S.P.S. philatelic centers or Pos- 
tiques*" in the country, most of 
them located in major population 
areas to provide specialized service 
to more people. There are about 22 
million collectors nationwide, and 
many of them use the philatelic 
centers. 

Clerking in this special store 
is like a dream come true for Sav- 
ard, a collector himself. “I started 
collecting in the mid 1930s,” the 
friendly bachelor says. “I specialize 
in U.S. stamps, and France and its 
possessions, mainly because I’m of 
French descent.” 

He says he keeps his collection 
locked in a bank vault. His most 
valuable item is the first George 
Washington, a 10-cent stamp that 


went on sale in 1847. 

His favorite stamp is the Graf 
Zeppelin set but he doesn’t have 
any. “It’s always been a shade be- 
yond what I could pay for them. I 
remember when I could buy them 
for $100 but I didn’t want to spend 
that much on a set of stamps,” he 
adds. 

The Postique’s clientele, while 
mostly adult, includes children as 
well, particularly in the summer 
and during the mid-winter semes- 
ter break. 

“If somebody comes in here and 
says he would like to start a child 
on collecting, I suggest they get an 
album and a ‘Stamps & Stories’ 
book and start the collection with 
stamps from the year the child was 
born and go forward from there.” 

Savard has himself started four 
nephews on stamp collecting but 
only one remained with it. “Boys 
first take an interest in stamp col- 
lecting usually when they’re 9 or 
11,” he explains, “then they lose 
interest in their teens, and then 
some of them go back to it later in 
their lives. 

“Stamp collecting is educational, 
entertaining, and you can meet a 
real good group of people. It leads 
to correspondence with people. I 
carried on a correspondence and 
traded stamps with a man in the 
Ukraine in Russia for seven years 
before he died of cancer.” 

According to Savard, there are 
three major points a window clerk 
must remember to make his or her 
job of selling commemorative 
stamps and philatelic products 


easier; (1) know your product; 
(2) be friendly and cooperative; 
and (3) be a good listener. 
Knowing the product includes 
knowing elements that make up 
the product, the type of collector to 
whom the product will appeal, and 
having a ready and correct answer 
to any questions customers pose. 
Being friendly and cooperative 
means being relaxed but serious 
when talking with customers, feel- 
ing free to make suggestions con- 
cerning the sale of related items 
when a customer buys a product. 
For example, when a person pur- 
chases “Stamps & Stories,” he or 
she is a natural potential customer 
for buying current commemorative 
stamp issues or even a Mint Set. 
Being a good listener means lis- 
tening to what the customer wants 
before attempting to sell either the 
stamps or philatelic products. For 
example, should the person say he 
is a regular collector of U.S. mint 
stamps and buy a current issue, 
this means the window clerk has a 
perfect opportunity to ask the in- 
dividual whether he has purchased 
any of the remaining commemora- 
tives in the clerk’s stamp inventory. 
In addition, each identified phila- 
telic customer should be given a 
Philatelic Sales Division catalog 
and order form (PS Form 3300). 
Savard got his start in the Postal 
Service in 1958 as a carrier in St. 
Paul. He says he feels lucky he 
is able to combine his livelihood 
as a philatelic clerk with his inter- 
est. “I never hate to go to work 
here,” he adds. & 
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ames Lansburgh went from 

being a department store ex- 

ecutive to owning and operat- 
ing what he calls a “general stamp 
department store” in the nation’s 
capital. 

“T handle worldwide stamps,” he 
says, adding that his inventory is 
worth more than $500,000. 

A stamp dealer for 16 years and 
a collector since he was five years 
old, Lansburgh offers traditional 
philatelic services to collectors, in- 
cluding stamp appraisals, and his 
products include albums and col- 
lecting paraphernalia, first day cov- 
ers, cacheted envelopes, etc. 

He has built a good reputation 
as a dealer, and consequently many 
of his customers come from the 
Midwest and Texas as well as from 
foreign nations. 

Lansburgh is one of an estimated 
9,000 stamp dealers in the United 
States, according to Joseph Sava- 
rese, executive director of the 
American Stamp Dealers Associa- 
tion, a trade group with 1,257 
members worldwide. The number 
of stamp dealers worldwide is un- 
known, he says, but West Germans 
are among the most prolific of 
stamp collectors. 

The highest price stamp Lans- 
burgh has ever sold was a set of 
Graf Zeppelins for $10,000. “I sell 
stamps for a nickel apiece, too.” His 
more expensive and valuable 
stamps are kept in bank vaults. 

Stamp collecting, Lansburgh 
adds, is a good hedge against infla- 
tion. In the last 10 years, any U.S. 
stamp issued before 1940 and in 
excellent condition increased con- 
servatively 50% a year in value. 

The pricing of stamps is based 


primarily on demand and supply, 
not supply and demand, and there 
are also different grades of stamps, 
according to Lansburgh. He ex- 
plains it “is like pricing of meat in 
a supermarket—chuck steak vs. 
filet mignon. It is the perfection 
(condition) of a stamp that makes 
a copy of it worth a great deal of 
money.” 

Printing errors are another fac- 
tor that affects the value of a 
stamp. 

“I could have bought the Curtiss 
Jenny airplane (invert) stamp in 
1956 for $3,000, but I didn’t have 
the money,” Lansburgh says. To- 
day, that stamp, which contains 
the most celebrated error ever on 
U.S. stamps—the plane is flying 
upside down—sells for $150,000. 

“But it’s not only the error that 
makes it valuable. This particular 
stamp has a romance and charm 
others don’t,” Lansburgh explains. 

As a dealer, he gets about 25 to 
30 calls a week from people who 
think they’ve found a rare stamp 
lying around. “I always try to let 
them down as gently as possible,” 
he says. “After all, if your mother 
or grandmother had a genuine dia- 
mond she wouldn’t have left it 
lying around. The same goes for 
rare stamps.” 

Lansburgh says his favorite 
stamp is the 1898 U.S. commem- 
orative, the $1 Trans-Mississippi, 
currently worth about $1,800. 
“Black (and white) stamps are the 
handsomest; they bring out the 
beauty of the engraving,” he says. 

“Stamp collecting itself is a very 
personal thing; it’s like asking 
someone why he likes one (master) 
painter over another.” @ 
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THE GREEKS HAD 


id you know that: 
® Stamp collecting or phi- 
l 


ately—from the Greek philos 

meaning friend and ateleia meaning 
deliverance (or exemption from 
tax)—began in the mid-19th cen- 
tury. Today, it is the world’s 
largest hobby in number of people 
involved. In the United States, 
there are an estimated 22 million 
collectors. 

© The Postal Service produces 
approximately 27 billion postage 
stamps—plus 900 million stamped 
envelopes and 550 million postal 
cards—a year at a cost of $53.4 
million. The Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing prints the stamps 
while the U.S. Envelope Div. of 
Westvaco Corp. manufactures the 
envelopes. The Government Print- 
ing Office manufactures the postal 
cards. 

® Of those printed, 2.5 billion 
are commemoratives which call 
attention to historical events, noted 
Americans, and topics of national 
importance. The first commemora- 
tive—issued on the occasion of the 
World Columbian Exposition in 
Chicago in 1893—featured Chris- 
topher Columbus and the discovery 
of America. 

® An average commemorative 
printing is about 165 million 
stamps, with gross revenues from 
the sale of commemoratives 
amounting to $450 million a year. 
Of this, the Postal Service nets 
approximately $100 million in 
“profits” from stamp collectors 
saving new issues instead of put- 
ting them on letters. 


® Each post office automatically 


FOR IT 


receives a 60-day supply of each 
new commemorative issue, and the 
stamps are available for up toa 
year via mail order from the Phil- 
atelic Sales Division in Washing- 
ton, DC. 

© The Postal Service also pro- 
vides first day of issue cancellation 
services for first day cover collec- 
tors and stamp dealers. The USPS 
designates one post office to have 
exclusive sale rights on the first 
day; all other post offices may re- 
lease the new issue the following 
business day. 

And, do you know these stamp 
collecting terms: 

Cachet. A design of words/pic- 
tures referring specifically to the 
new stamp on first day or other 
philatelic covers. Usually on the 
front, left side of the envelope. 
They can be printed, rubber- 
stamped, individually hand-created, 
or paste-on labels. The cachet dec- 
orates mail matter for philatelic 
purposes. 

Coil. A roll of stamps. 

First Day Cover. An envelope, 
post card, or other mailing piece 
bearing a new stamp; a new postal 
card; a new stamped envelope; or 
a new aerogramme canceled with a 
special die reading: “First Day of 
Issue” and dated. Many first day 
covers bear an imprinted or en- 
graved design specifically related 
to the newly issued stamp. 

Pane. One-quarter of a full sheet 
of stamps (e.g., 50 stamps froma 
sheet of 200) cut smaller for easier 
distribution and sale. The Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing prints 
full sheets that are perforated and 


cut into panes before distribution 
to post offices. 
Philatelic Center. A special stamp 


store or designated window ina 
post office lobby. Sells select and 
four-position (plate number ap- 
pears in the selvage) stamp stock 
and a complete line of philatelic 
products. (Also Postique ™.) 

Philately. The collection and 
study of postage and imprinted 
stamps. 

Plate Block. Two rows of stamps 
next to the selvage, or marginal 
strip, that include the numbers as- 
signed to plates or cylinders used 
to print the stamps. 

Precanceled Stamps. Stamps can- 
celed by printing across the face 
before they are sold to large mail- 
ers. Avoids using the canceling 
machine at the time of mailing. 

Selvage. The nonpostage strip 
or strips on the edge of a pane of 
stamps showing the plate num- 
ber(s), Mr. ZIP, and notice of copy- 
right. Mail Early inscriptions ap- 
peared prior to 1978. 

Se Tenant. Two or more stamps 
joined together to form a single 
design but differing in value, de- 
sign, overprint, color, or perfora- 
tion (e.g., the block of eight space 
achievement stamps issued this 
past spring). 

Sheet. A complete, unseparated 
group of stamps as printed ona 
press. The sheet is cut into four 
panes for sale in post offices and 
philatelic centers. 

Topicals. Area of philately with 
emphasis on the subject portrayed 
on stamps rather than the stamps 
themselves. 





Resolution of the Board of Governors 
of the United States Postal Service 
on Equal Employment Opportunity 


RESOLVED: 


The United States Postal Service has a national role to play as a model 
in industrial democracy in the employment of women, minority, older 
and handicapped workers. Toward this end, the Board of Governors of 
the United States Postal Service hereby declares its commitment to 
equal employment opportunity in the Postal Service. We seek a Postal 
Service in which employees can pursue their work, and advance in 
their careers, free from discrimination and harassment, and from the 
fear of discrimination and harassment. For the Postal Service, which is 
becoming a major employer of women and is one of the Nation’s 


largest employers of minorities, equal employment opportunity has a 
special significance. 

The Affirmative Action Plans recently developed by the Postal Service 
must be implemented vigorously, and the Board fully expects that this 
will be done. The Board also directs that compliance and enforcement 
programs be strengthened, coupled with an unambiguous prohibition of 
reprisals or attempted intimidation against those who complain. 


To assure management accountability in progress toward these objec- 
tives, the Board requests that the Postmaster General prepare and sub- 
mit to it a Quarterly EEO Status Report by region. 


The Board directs that this Resolution be brought to the attention of 
each employee of the Postal Service. 


The foregoing Resolution was adopted by the Board of Governors on 
August 4, 1987. 
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7 egro spirituals, Czech 
history, Polish dancing, 
Chinese lettering, Greek 


music, Italian pastamaking and Af- 
rican heritage drummers were just 
some of the special activities held 
during Affirmative Action Week 
this past summer at the Baltimore, 
MD, Post Office. 
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“Heritage Awareness” was the 
theme of this year’s observance. 

“We feel that by fostering an 
understanding of different cultural 
customs and values, we can best 
encourage tolerance and friendship 
among all our workers,” said Sec- 
tional Center Manager/ Postmaster 
Warren M. Bloomberg.s= 
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Off-duty workers rush to the 


e ’ hen it comes to fighting fires, 
w postal people have been in 


the forefront since the days of 
Benjamin Franklin, who headed a 
fire company in Philadelphia. 

Many of today’s postal em- 
ployees are part-time volunteer 
firefighters, and they bring much 
of the knowledge they’ve learned 
in this arena to keeping postal fa- 
cilities safe places to work. 

William L. Clark, a maintenance 
control clerk at the Greensboro, 
NC, Bulk Mail Center and a lieu- 
tenant in the nearby Pleasant Gar- 
den Fire Dept., says, “It takes only 
one trip into a house or building 
that has burned and is still strong 
with the acrid smell of char and see 
the look of despair on a family’s 
face after being burned out of their 
home to really see the importance 
of fire safety and prevention.” 

Most fires, adds Jerry Bostelman, 
a letter carrier in Wauseon, OH, 
and a member of the Wauseon Vol- 
unteer Fire Dept., can be prevented. 
“| see so many instances in which 
there has been needless property 
damage and loss of life because of 
carelessness. Most fires can be pre- 
vented if people would use com- 
mon sense.” 

The advice he gives to fellow 
postal workers: “Keep a check of 
flammable liquids and dangerous 
chemicals. It is easy to get ina 


rescue 


hurry and get careless. Careless 
smoking is probably the No. 1 
cause of fires. Smokers should re- 
alize they have an obligation to 
make sure they do not start fires.” 
For many men and women who 
enter the volunteer fire service, 
there is a great deal of personal 
satisfaction in their avocation. 
“To see someone walking down 
the street (who) wouldn’t be there 
if it hadn’t been for the Soquel, CA, 
Fire Dept.” is the greatest source 
of satisfaction to volunteer Bill 
French, a clerk in the Soquel Post 
Office. “Fire is one danger threat- 
ening the public that I personally 
can do something about.” 
Sometimes firefighting becomes 
a family affair. Howard J. Massey 
III, postmaster of Ellicott City, MD, 
is one of many Masseys in that 
city’s volunteer fire company, and 
it is not unusual for an entire crew 
responding to a call to be Masseys. 
The majority of the postal fire- 
fighters cite good housekeeping as 
a deterrent to fires. “Good house- 
keeping is one of the things the 
BMC tries very hard to do,” says 
Gerald J. Lanham, a maintenance 


mechanic MPE in the Des Moines, 
IA, BMC. “I have found that fires 
and poor housekeeping go togeth- 
er.” He is a member of the Ankeny, 
IA, Volunteer Fire Dept. 

Pat Shinn, a rural carrier out of 
Whitmore Lake, MI, became inter- 
ested in the fire department when 
her husband joined and she learned 
that the Hamburg Township Dept. 
had 28 women who had formed 
their own firefighting unit. 

“The women are trained in the 
same manner as the men,” she says, 
“(but) my main participation is in 
the medical emergency runs that 
are made. I’m an emergency medi- 
cal technician.” 

Shinn was able to put this train- 
ing to work while on her mail route 
one day when a motorcyclist lost 
control of his bike in front of her. 
“I treated his injuries until he could 
be transported to a hospital,” she 
says. 

Concludes Kenneth C. Kandle, a 
safety technician in the Philadel- 
phia, PA, General Post Office and 
a member of the Newportville Vol- 
unteer Co.: “Fire makes no differ- 
ence between sex, race, religion or 
nationality. It will strike anyone at 
anytime unless precautions are 
taken and care is used in all your 
actions. Don’t have the feeling that 
it will not happen to you; make 
sure it doesn’t.” & 


Bill French, a volunteer firefighter in Soquel, CA. 
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BW uriel W. Spriggs Gwynn, a 
clerk-typist in the medical unit 
§ in the Baltimore, MD, Post Of- 
fice and sightless since the age of 
10 from a rare optical disease, is 
the Postal Service’s Outstanding 
Handicapped Employee of 1981. 

Gwynn, who represented the 
Eastern Region, was one of six re- 
gional and Headquarters people 
nominated for the national award. 

Other nominees were: Michael 
L. Burpo, machine distribution 
clerk, St. Louis, MO, Post Office, 
representing the Central Region; 
Edward W. Mansfield Jr., part-time 
flexible clerk, North Haven, CT, 
Post Office (Northeast); Lourdes 
Hormilla, regular city carrier, Mi- 
ami, FL, Post Office (Southern); 
Milo Sapp, regular city carrier, 
Denver, CO, Post Office (Western); 
and John W. Dalton Jr., accountant, 
Rates and Classification Dept. in 
Headquarters. 

Despite her handicap, Gwynn, a 
13-year postal veteran, is efficient 
in office procedures, takes messages 
and maintains a telephone log in 
braille, uses a dictaphone for tran- 
scribing medical reports, develops 
X-ray films, and communicates with 
the Baltimore Post Office’s hearing- 
impaired employees and with ap- 
plicants for postal jobs by means of 
sign language transmitted by 
touching the palm of the hand. 

Self-sufficient both at home and 
at work, her only limitation is that 





Postmaster General William F. Bolger presents award to Muriel 


W. Spriggs Gwynn. 
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she must be accompanied by anoth- 
er employee when walking through 
the post office workroom floor. 

Another of the handicapped peo- 
ple honored was Hormilla. She sus- 
tained her injuries in 1979 when a 
Doberman pinscher attacked her 
while she was delivering mail. 

The attack left her with a frac- 
tured spine, torn ligaments in both 
legs, and continuous pain. Hos- 
pitalized for several weeks ina 
body cast, she convalesced for 
many months at home. 

Determined to return to work as 
quickly as possible, in July 1980— 
after almost a year of convalescence 
—she began a light-duty assign- 
ment, answering phones in the car- 
rier section. Early this year, she 
transferred to Customer Services as 
an information clerk. She is now 
working a 40-hour week. 

Said Postmaster General William 
F. Bolger: “Today, when we see so 
much abuse of the system that pro- 
vides workers’ compensation for 
employees injured on the job, we 
commend Lourdes for her persever- 
ance and courage in wanting to 
work for her pay.” 

Other handicapped nominees: 

Milo Sapp—During Vietnam 
service, he lost his left arm below 


the elbow. He uses a prothesis with 
with a hook at the end. Formerly 
manual distribution clerk at the 
Terminal Annex in Denver, Sapp 
designed an open cigar box which 
he could hold with the hook on his 
left arm to qualify on the dexterity 
test. He was then able to place mail 
in the cigar box and conduct his 
distribution duties. 

Edward W. Mansfield Jr.—A 
victim of cerebral palsy, he has 
little or no use of his left arm and 
leg. He also has a slurring speech 
defect. He began his postal career 
in 1969 as a custodian. Two years 
later, he was promoted to mail 
handler, and two years after that 
he became a clerk. 

Michael L. Burpo—A multi-posi- 
tion letter sorting machine oper- 
ator, Burpo is totally deaf. He be- 
gan his postal career as a distribu- 
tion clerk in 1971. 

John W. Dalton Jr.—Another 
hearing-impaired person, Dalton is 
an accountant. Despite his handi- 
cap, he served as an expert costing 
witness for the Postal Service in a 
recent rate proceeding of the Postal 
Rate Commission. Subjected to hours 
of oral cross-examination, Dalton 
used an interpreter in giving an- 
swers to the questions put to him. @ 
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Nguyen Nhat Thang 


can only have praises for the 

U.S. Postal Service,” says 
Nguyen Nhat Thang, a multi-posi- 
tion letter sorting machine opera- 
tor at the main post office in 
Columbus, OH. 

Thang's parents with their five 
children were among the first 
group of bewildered Vietnamese 
evacuated by helicopter to off- 
shore U.S. warships when Saigon 
fell into communist hands in April 
1975. A month later the family was 
in a refugee camp at Fort Chaffee, 
AR, empty-handed, depressed and 
fearful of the future in a country 
they felt was “too civilized and too 
advanced” for them. But Thang's 
father soon obtained work as an 
accountant in Columbus, where 
Thang, now 22, completed his 
high school education. 

Seven months after Thang 
passed the test for postal clerk, he 
received an appointment as a part- 
time MPLSM operator. Six months 
later he began working full time. 

Recalling the Vietnam postal 
service as he knew it, Thang is 
amazed at the thoroughly mecha- 





nized U.S. system which makes 
possible same day delivery locally 
and next day delivery for points 
hundreds of miles away. “And in 
the evening,” he marvels, “even 
with a single special delivery letter, 
the U.S. post office brings the letter 
to the addressee.” 

Thang’s younger brother has 
also joined the Postal Service as a 
part-time flexible MPLSM opera- 
tor. & 


L arry Tiffany, an MPE mechanic 
at the Topeka, KS, postal an- 
nex, got his first electric train when 


Larry Tiffany 


he was nine years old—a $12.98 
American Flyer with circular track. 
He promptly parlayed it into a fig- 
ure eight, over and under. From 
those basics, a succession of buy- 
ing, selling and trading transac- 
tions increased the volume and 
value of his holdings until today, 
at 30, Tiffany owns a model rail- 
road that takes up most of the 
space in his basement and is in- 
sured for more than $5,000. 

His present layout took six years 
to build. Its 222 feet of HO gauge 
track serves two miniature cities 
with 12 industries, including a box 





factory, cattle pens, grain eleva- 
tors, yard towers and truck depots. 
The landscape features houses, 
stores and even a fast food res- 
taurant, all generously interspersed 
with trees and connected by wired 
telephone poles. 

Tiffany's trains duplicate those 
of the Southern Pacific and Union 
Pacific railroads. “| model what | 
see,”’ he explains. And he con- 
stantly experiments and modern- 
izes. An example is a new inte- 
grated signal system and flasher 
for the railroad crossings. 

With 125 pieces of rolling stock, 
24 locomotives and 40 engines 
and cars in storage or being re- 
paired or constructed, Tiffany says 
he doesn’t plan further expansion. 
“That's about all one person can 
watch,” he adds. ® 
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POSTMASTERS 

When an employee moves, please remind that 
person to fill cut PS form 1216 (Employee's 
Current Mailing Address) and to submit it to 
the personne! office in the post office where 
he works, making certain the employee's 
Social Security Number and the office's 
finance number are included. Do not send 
change of address to Postal Life. 




















FRONT COVER: Space Shuttle heads 
aloft after blastoff from Cape Canaveral, FL. 
PHOTOGRAPH COURTESY OF NASA 
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